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SARAH  ELLSWORTH 
MAKER  OF  ARKANSAS  HISTORY 


By 

Mary  D.  Hudgins* 

Hot  Springs,  Arkansas 

Someone  once  wrote,  “history  is  people.”  He  might 
have  added,  “some  people  make  it,  others  record  it.”  Only 
occasionally  are  the  two  functions  blended  into  a  single  in¬ 
dividual.  Fortunately  a  civic  minded  citizen  of  Hot  Springs 
who  helped  make  history  for  her  state  possessed  equal  zeal 
for  recording  and  preserving  an  account  of  the  daily  pur¬ 
suits  of  her  family.  Long  before  she  became  co-organizer 

of  a  still  functioning  public  library;  years  before  she  headed 
the  first  and  most  crucial  project  to  save  the  Old  State 
House;  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  she 
initiated  the  movement  for  the  adoption  of  a  state  flag; 
she  began  to  assemble  and  preserve  letters,  diaries,  scrap 
books  and  “Notes  to  My  Children.”  Since  her  death  in 
1927,  they  have  been  cherished  by  her  daughter.  Together 
they  provide  a  splendid  panorama  of  life  in  Hot  Springs 
and  in  Arkansas  from  the  early  1 870’s  until  well  past  the 
turn  of  the  centurv. 

m/ 

Even  before  she  came  to  the  village  of  Hot  Springs  in 
1873  as  the  bride  of  Dr.  Prosper  Harvey  Ellsworth  a  practic¬ 
ing  physician  from  Sept.,  1866,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Van  Pat¬ 
ten  (daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  Harper  Van  Patten  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.)  preserved  his  letters  to  her.  To  these 
she  added  other  memorabilia  of  their  life  together.  With 
them  is  a  time-yellowed  photograph  of  a  mid-west  socialite 
beneath  which  is  written,  “The  Matchmaker.” 

Dr.  Ellsworth’s  first  letter  to  her  reveals  why  it  is  in¬ 
cluded.  It  runs  in  part : 


*Medical  Librarian,  Army  &  Navy  Hospital,  Hot  Springs  National  Park, 
Arkansas. 
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22  January,  1872 

Miss  Sarah  Van  Patten, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Lady: 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  my  apologies— 
but  at  once  engage  in  placing  myself  before  you. 
During  a  sojourn  of  Mrs.  Veale  of  Topeka,  Kansas, 
last  year,  she  thought  it  advisable  to  select  me  a  part¬ 
ner  for  life. — It  was  quite  natural  that  I  should  at  first 
indulge  her  fancy;  but  as  each  review  of  your  abili¬ 
ties  and  accomplishments,  I  found  myself  desiring  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance,. — ” 

Sarah  must  have  answered,  for  in  August  he  was 
telling  her  about  “the  turmoil,  strife  and  litigation  and 
general  feeling  of  antagonism  which  exists  in  the  Valley 
because  of  the  unsettled  question  of  ownership  to  the  hot 
springs  and  surrounding  area.”  (In  1832  the  government 
had  set  aside  four  sections  of  land  with  the  springs  at 
their  center,  presumably  in  perpetuity.  But,  since  those 
occupying  the  area  were  not  disturbed  and  no  subsequent 
attempt  was  made  to  take  charge  of  the  district,  claimants 
were  lulled  into  a  feeling  of  security.  The  chief  difficulty 
was  that  several  individuals  asserted  ownership  to  the  same 
land — each  having  some  legal  justification.  The  situation 
was  not  completely  cleared  until  almost  1880.  By  that 
time  the  government  had  adjudicated,  re-surveyed  the  area, 
holding  only  the  mountains,  and  had  thrown  the  valley 
and  plateau  open  to  private  purchase.  On  a  page  of  the 
autograph  album  which  Sarah  Ellsworth  began  keeping 
after  her  arrival  in  Hot  Springs  are  the  signatures  of  the 
three  U.  S.  Hot  Springs  Commissioners  sent  to  carry  out 
plans  of  the  federal  government.  Bold  and  clear,  after  the 
passage  of  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century  are  the  names . 
A.  H.  Cragin,  Lebanon,  N.  H. ;  John  Coburn,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana;  and  M.  S.  Stearns,  Quincey,  Florida. 

In  late  August  again  he  wrote,  (predating  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  controversy  by  several  years,  and  proving  the 
recognition  of  private  rights  to  the  land)  of  having  leased 
a  lot  on  Valley  Street  (Central  Avenue  to  be)  and  of  having 
erected  a  building  there.  It  was  later  destroyed  by  a  fire 
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of  1868,  one  of  the  many  conflagrations  which  swept  the 
valley  during  the  days  of  inadequate  or  non-existent  fire 
fighting  facilities.  Later  he  rebuilt,  but  the  heir  of  the 
owner  refused  to  recognize  his  right  and  tried  to  claim  the 
new  structure.  The  case,  said  Dr.  Ellsworth,  was  continued 
through  several  sessions  of  courts  of  Hot  Spring  county, 
down  at  Malvern;  and  necessitated  a  number  of  journeys 
by  stage  coach  and  the  loss  of  weeks  of  practice  waiting  for 
the  case  to  be  brought  before  the  judge. 

In  September  he  wrote,  “We  had  a  little  excitement 
in  town  yesterday.  A  Dr.  - from  Little  Rock  at¬ 

tempted  the  life  of  Dr.  Lawrence. — We  have  had  a  little 
unpleasantness  in  professional  ranks  for  some  time.  The 
attempt  was  intended  for  Dr.  Lawrence,  Dr.  Hobson  or 
your  humble  servant.”  (I.  M.  Harrell  in  “The  Hot  Springs 
Doctor"  tells  of  the  efforts  of  graduate  physicians  to  stand¬ 
ardize  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Arkansas.  Dr.  Ellsworth 
was  a  founder  of  the  Hot  Springs  Medical  Society  and 
served  as  its  first  secretary). 

By  late  fall  Sarah  had  apparently  agreed  to  come  to 
Arkansas,  for  in  a  letter  of  November  20,  Dr.  Ellsworth 
spoke  of  two  events  which  concerned  him  very  much,  the 
marriage  of  his  partner,  Dr.  Lawrence  to  Mrs.  Clara  Lillian- 
thal,  and  of  his  own  efforts  to  prepare  his  home  for  his 
bride’s  coming.  By  this  time  the  title  to  the  building  was 
settled  in  his  favor.  It  was  a  sixteen  room  structure  built 
on  the  banks  of  Hot  Springs  Creek  which  flowed,  uncon¬ 
fined,  along  Valley  Street.  It  housed  his  offices,  those  of 
his  partner,  rooms  for  their  patients  and  quarters  for  the 
already  established  Lawrence  family  and  the  Ellsworth  fam¬ 
ily  to  be. 

After  the  first  of  the  vear  Dr.  Ellsworth  went  East 

j 

for  his  bride.  They  were  married  fashionably  at  7  130  P.  M. 
standing  before  the  Bishop  and  surrounded  by  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  friends  who  constituted  the  “small  party”  at  the  wed¬ 
ding  supper.  Others  came  in  afterward  for  the  reception 
and  dance. 


This  young  woman  whose  Dutch  ancestry  was  proudly 
traced  back  to  965 ;  who  was  born  in  Washington  and 
reared  in  the  more  favored  circles  of  Baltimore;  who  had 
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been  educated  in  music,  painting  and  languages;  who  had 
traveled  widely,  even  to  crossing  Central  America;  whose 
calling  cards  were  engraved  and  whose  stationery  was 
daintily  embossed ;  who  had  married  in  brocaded  silk 
and  hand  made  lace,  such  a  young  sophisticate  came  to 
the  frontier  village  of  Hot  Springs. 

The  rough  board  houses,  rough  board  sidewalks,  and 
even  rougher  garb,  conversation  and  manner  of  many  of 
the  spa’s  citizens  were  quite  a  shock,  in  spite  of  her  Prosper 
Harvey’s  always  graphic  and  frank  letters.  But  even  more 
difficult  to  accept  must  have  been  in  being  received  as 
“That  Northerner,”  when  all  of  her  life  she  had  taken 
pride  in  being  a  “Southern  Belle.”  But  with  quiet  wisdom 
and  without  rancor  or  self  effacement  she  set  about  mak¬ 
ing  herself  a  part  of  the  community.  When  she  died  on 
August  1 6,  1927,  few  women  in  the  state  had  been  as 
great  a  force  for  its  cultural  development. 

On  September  11,  1874,  she  wrote  to  Dr.  Ellsworth 
who  had  gone  to  Las  Vegas  for  a  few  days,  “There  was 
a  pistol  shot  during  the  night,  and  I  expected  every  minute 
to  hear  someone  come  for  you.”  (Apparently  it  was  not 
exceptional  for  a  midnight  brawl  to  result  in  casualties, 
only  the  absence  of  the  doctor  was  cause  for  alarm).  Farther 
along  in  the  same  letter,  recounting  the  day’s  activities,  she 
added,  “We  four  females  had  a  lively  game  of  casino  be¬ 
fore  we  retired,”  (and  probably  enjoyed  it  fully  as  much 
as  any  bridge  or  canasta  devotee  of  today).  And  again, 
“Auntie”  (the  nurse)  “is  sleeping  on  the  floor  in  our 
room  while  you  are  away.  But  she  doesn’t  like  it,  the 
mosquitoes  nearly  eat  her  up,”  conclusive  proof  that  screens 
were  no  part  of  living  in  the  70’s,  and  mosquito  netting, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  baby  Bessie’s  cradle  would 
have  proved  too  difficult  to  tent  above  a  pallet). 

In  another  letter  she  says,  “Here  I  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  our  freight  from  Baltimore.  It  is  so  late 
that  I  told  the  man  to  keep  it  on  the  wagon  until  morning. 
I  glanced  at  the  bill.  It  is  $17.00.”  In  a  note  next  day  she 
wrote,  “I  received  the  freight  this  morning,  and  found  it 
all  right  except  a  box  of  crackers  which  was  broken.  I  sent 
Dr.  Hobson’s  groceries  to  him  by  the  same  wagon.  I  have 
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the  goods  all  nicely  unpacked  and  stored  away.”  But 
a  few  days  later  her  letter  told  of  a  flood  which  swept  the 
valley.  “We  lost  little,”  she  said  philosophically,”  just  one 
box  of  my  crackers  and  money  paid  for  helping  in  lifting 
and  cleaning.”  Floods  must  have  been  a  casual  thing,  when 
one’s  home  was  built  at  the  edge  of  a  stream  addicted  to 
sudden  swells. 

Even  if  some  of  the  dainties  which  had  to  be  sent  over¬ 
land  from  the  East  were  damaged,  there  was  still  plenty  of 
food.  A  few  days  later  she  wrote  to  her  Prosper  Harvey 
of  a  little  family  meal  to  which  a  couple  of  neighbors  were 
invited.  “We  had,”  she  wrote,  “a  pair  of  delicious  fat  and 
tender  ducks,  three  young  squirrels,  baked  custard  and  lots 
of  hot  biscuits,  oyster  soup,  coffee  popovers,  bread  and 
butter.” 

If  floods  failed  to  annoy  Hot  Springs,  a  stage  coach 
robbery  did.  On  September  18  Sarah  wrote,  “Another  rob¬ 
bery  of  the  hack  occurred  last  night  about  two  miles  from 
town.  ’Twas  the  same  nefarious  Gad’s  Hill  Robbers.” 
(the  James-Younger  gang).  “They  took  the  horses  from 
the  hack  and  left  their  Indian  ponies.  There  w^ere  sixteen 
passengers  in  all  and  the  thieves  got  about  $1,000.00.  Only 
one  lady  was  among  them,  I  believe.  Sheriff  Sumpter 
started  after  them  with  a  party  of  men  this  morning.” 
Scrawled  in  pencil  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  this,  “The 
report  tonight  is  that  the  sheriff  and  party  are  on  the 
track  of  the  robbers  and  only  fifteen  miles  behind  them.” 

On  the  21  she  wrote,  “The  robbers  are  surrounded 
and  there  seems  to  be  hope  of  their  arrest.  Telegrams  were 
sent  out  all  over  the  state  and  parties  from  five  or  six 
directions  started  out  and  have  headed  them  off.  Two  of 
these  parties  from  here  are  out  after  them.  The  report 
is  that  thev  have  left  their  horses  and  have  taken  to  the 
mountains.  There  was  only  one  passenger  on  the  stage 
today.  I  am  waiting  for  Kate,”  (a  sister-in-law  and  pros¬ 
pective  visitor  who  kept  postponing  her  journey  in  fear 
of  the  robbers).  After  that,  with  the  lull  of  the  first  ex¬ 
citement,  her  letters  were  free  from  mention  of  the  James- 
Younger  robbery  and  filled  with  the  pleasure  of  Kate’s  ar¬ 
rival.  On  the  30  she  penned  a  finale  to  the  incident.  “Even 
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the  robbers/’  was  Sarah  Ellsworth’s  last  reference  to  them, 
“are  an  old  thing  now  and  we  are  impatient  to  hear  other 
news.” 

Nothing  could  indicate  the  rapid  advancement  of  Hot 
Springs  from  village  to  “city  of  the  first  class”  more  clearly 
than  Mrs.  Ellsworth’s  chroniciling  of  the  baptismal  services 
of  the  four  little  Ellsworths.  Of  and  to  Bessie  she  wrote  in 
her  “Notes  to  My  Children,”  “We  were  intending  to  take 
you  to  the  Church”  (Dr.  Ellsworth  had  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Hot  Springs),”  but  it 
rained  in  torrents,  hence  the  ceremony  took  place  in  our 
room.  You  looked  very  sweet  in  your  simple  white  dress. 
The  minister  was  young  and  had  a  grave,  kind  face.” 

Frank  was  born  in  July,  1875,  and  was  christened  the 
following  November.  “I  dressed  Frank,”  wrote  the  proud 
mother,  “in  the  same  dress  you  wore  when  you  were  bap¬ 
tized.  A  few  friends  gathered  in  our  home.  A  little  stand 
was  covered  with  a  white  cloth  and  on  it  was  set  a  silver 
dish  holding  water.  The  minister  entered  with  his  white 
surplice,  looking  very  serious  and  dignified.” 

In  February,  1879,  she  wrote,  “Last  Sunday  we  took 
baby  brother  to  the  Church  and  had  him  baptized  by  Bishop 
Pierce.  There  were  three  other  little  boys  baptized  at  the 
same  time.  The  Church  was  crowded  and  the  papers  men¬ 
tioned  it  next  day.” 

The  last  such  service  took  place  in  1881.  The  precise 
date  she  could  not  remember  but,  “It  took  place  in  late 
April  or  May,  because  strawberries  were  near  their  close. 
That  particular  Sunday  we  could  gather  only  two  quarts, 
so  Papa  bought  some  from  a  cart  on  the  street. — The  Bishop 
came  in  the  carriage  with  Mr.  Carhart”  (a  Hot  Springs 
mayor).  “He  was  Godfather  to  Ernest.  Mr.  Rix”  (a 
banker)  “brought  his  two  children  to  be  baptized.  We  were 
Godparents  to  Fred,  and  her  aunt  was  Leila’s  Godmother. 
Mr.  Dunkle  brought  his  little  girl  and  Mrs.  Barnes  was 
Godmother. 

“After  the  ceremony  we  had  ice  cream,  strawberries 
and  cake,  all  of  which  they  seemed  to  enjoy  very  much. 
I  know  the  cream  and  cake  were  good.  I  made  them  my¬ 
self  with  my  own  good  milk  and  eggs.  There  were  so 
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many  children  that  I  put  them  around  the  dining  room 
table  and  let  them  have  a  party  to  themselves.” 

This  last  christening  was  held  in  the  parlor  of  “The 
Barn” — literally  named  and  converted  to  family  use  after 
the  fire  of  March  5,  1878.  One  of  the  few  eye-witness  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  holocaust  to  be  preserved  was  penned  by 
Sarah  Ellsworth.  Memory  of  the  fire  of  '68  had  stalked 
the  days  of  Sarah  and  her  Prosper.  A  lot  on  upper  Park 
Avenue,  they  figured,  would  be  sufficiently  isolated  to  be 
missed  by  another  sweep-city  conflagration.  A  barn  was 
built  first.  It  had  been  completed  only  a  few  days,  and 
shavings  had  not  been  swept  from  the  carriage  house  and 
stalls. 

“On  the  fifth  of  March  she  wrote,  “we  were  aroused 
by  the  horrible  cry  of  Tire’  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  bells 
were  calling  everybody  to  the  rescue.  A  small  negro  shanty 
half  a  block  below  our  house  was  on  fire  and  had  com¬ 
municated  the  blaze  to  the  French  restaurant,  a  little  frame 
building,  which  burned  like  a  drygoods  box  and  defied  the 
efforts  of  the  firemen.  An  accident  to  the  engine,  our  only 
reliance,  settled  the  work  of  destruction.  Within  half  an 
hour  it  was  necessary  to  leave  our  house.  Five  minutes 
after  we  found  a  place  of  safety  on  the  mountainside,  our 
dear  home  was  a  pile  of  burnt  and  smoking  timber.  By  10 
o’clock  that  morning  our  entire  valley  from  the  Arlington 
Hotel  to  below  the  Malvern  Crossing  was  reduced  to  ashes 
and  ruin.” 

A  surprisingly  similar  pattern  fitted  the  fires  of  1878, 
1905  and  1913,  all  of  which  desolated  a  large  portion  of 
Plot  Springs.  Survivors  of  any  of  them  will  have  mem¬ 
ories  of  experiences  almost  identical  to  the  ones  Sarah  Ells¬ 
worth  described.  “  'Twas  with  difficulty  that  your  father 
succeeded  in  getting  a  wagon  to  remove  our  few  household 
goods  from  the  mountain,  where  we  had  dragged  them.  By 
eleven  o’clock  he  had  started  the  first  load,  by  between 
two  and  three  in  the  afternoon  Papa  took  me  up  to  Mrs. 
Barnes  where  you  little  ones  had  been  taken  in  the  morning. 
We  left  the  piano  on  the  mountainside  with  Nellie,  our  hired 
girl,  remaining  to  watch  it.”  (A  piano  was  a  precious  thing, 
and  unique  item  in  the  village  of  Hot  Springs.  It  had  been 
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the  first  of  all  the  Ellsworth  possessions  to  be  carried  away 
from  the  approaching  flames). 

“We  were  a  sorry  sight  when  we  reached  the  Barnes 
home.  Your  father  was  still  dressed  in  his  red  flannel 
night  shirt  with  pants  and  coat  over  it.  My  face  was  as 
black  with  smoke  as  Papa’s.  We  found  Frank  dressed  in 
Bessie’s  best  winter  dress,  a  dark  blue  trimmed  in  velvet, 
and  although  it  reached  almost  to  the  ground,  you  could 
still  see  the  white  legs  of  his  night  drawers  peeping  be¬ 
low.  We  remained  at  the  Barnes  house  only  long  enough 
to  eat  our  dinner  and  then  came  up  to  our  future  home.” 

The  building  of  a  permanent  home  had  to  wait  the 
final  decision  of  the  U.  S.  commissioners,  and  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  a  title.  This  was  a  slow  process,  but  by  June, 
1883,  work  was  begun.  The  architect  was  Phillip  Van 
Patten,  Mrs.  Ellsworth’s  brother.  The  project  moved  slowly 
and  exceedingly  well.  Whetstone  for  the  foundation  and 
basement  walls  came  from  the  mountainside  back  of  “The 
Barn.”  Expert  masons  were  difficult  to  find.  Fortunately 
a  group  of  them  was  at  work  arching  the  creek  which 
was  to  widen  Central  Avenue  and  presumably  eliminate  for¬ 
ever  the  threat  of  recurrent  floods  which  periodically  plagued 
the  valley.  When  the  city  project  was  finished  masons 
moved  up  to  begin  work  on  “Wildwood”  as  the  Ellsworth 
.home  was  to  be  called.  Fine  workers-in-wood,  ordinarily 
employed  by  the  Pullman  Company  happened  to  be  at  leis¬ 
ure  and  were  pounced  upon  to  carve  walnut  and  cherry 
panels  which  blueprints  dictated  for  Wildwood’s  doors  and 
mantels.  The  more  delicate  carving  was  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Ellsworth  herself. 

As  an  architect  Phillip  Van  Patten  was  in  many  re¬ 
spects  years  ahead  of  his  time,  as  was  his  sister  in  her 
home  planning.  Together  they  devised  a  house  within  whose 
walls  air  circulation  was  channeled  (antedating  air  condi¬ 
tioning  by  half  a  century).  In  a  day  of  the  clothes-press 
they  provided  each  bedroom  with  a  large  clothes  closet.  The 
kitchen  boasted  built-in  cabinets.  The  experiment  in  indoor 
plumbing  was  considered  foolhardy  by  local  hoi  polloi.  Dire 
predictions  were  made  concerning  the  backfiring  potentiali¬ 
ties  latent  in  such  folderols  as  stationary  stools.  Hardwood 
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floors  bare,  save  for  throw  rugs,  were  looked  upon  as  fan¬ 
tastic.  But  Sarah  and  Brother  Phil  went  calmly  along  with 
their  plans.  Wildwood  (described  in  detail  in  a  feature  in 
the  Arkansas  Democrat ,  November  22,  1947)  became  the 
seat  of  gracious  living  and  lavish  entertainment  character¬ 
istic  of  the  elegant  eighties  and  gay  nineties. 

The  Grand  Opera  House  still  stands  on  Central  Avenue 
opposite  the  DeSoto  Plotel.  The  best  of  international  en¬ 
tertainers  trod  its  boards.  Emma  Abbott,  Joe  Jefferson, 
Mary  Siddons  and  Mrs.  Bowers  played  there,  as  did  the 
skeptic,  Robert  Ingersoll.  The  receptions  held  in  the  Ells¬ 
worth  home  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Bowers  and  Joe  Jefferson 
warranted  more  than  a  column  each  in  the  local  press. 
But  by  far  the  most  spectacular  event  was  the  banquet  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  grand  reception  honoring  Colonel  Ingersoll. 

It  took  courage  back  in  the  Arkansas  bible-belt  of  the 
Victorian  era  for  a  hostess  to  entertain  Robert  Ingersoll. 
This  was  no  less  true  because  Col.  D.  C.  Rugg,  Col.  S.  W. 
Fordyce,  and  Maj.  Ellsworth  had  been  his  friends  and  fel¬ 
low  officers  in  the  Union  Army.  People  talked!  But  not 
long  ago  an  aging  man  who  had  been  included  in  the  re¬ 
ception  following  the  banquet  stated  that  the  experience 
had  been  one  of  the  most  stimulating  events  of  his  life. 

But  women  were  becoming  restless.  They  began  tak¬ 
ing  an  active  part  in  civic  ventures.  In  1881  Sarah  Ells¬ 
worth  and  a  number  of  other  Hot  Springs  women  decided 
that  a  library  would  serve  to  draw  at  least  a  few  persons 
away  from  saloons  and  sidewalk  brawls.  They  organized 
the  Women’s  Christian  National  Library  Association. 
Justifying  their  name,  Mrs.  Ellsworth  sought  to  elect  vice 
presidents  in  each  state  of  the  Union — women  who  would 
be  interested  in  their  project  of  fostering  such  an  institution 
in  a  nationally  known  spa.  Mrs.  James  A.  Garfield,  Mrs. 
James  K.  Polk  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  Plarper  indicated  willing¬ 
ness  to  serve.  The  resulting  institution  grew  and  flourished 
and  only  a  few  years  ago  merged  into  the  just-being- 
created  Garland  County  Library. 

The  Hot  Springs  Needlework  Guild  (branch  of  a 
similar  group  Sarah  Van  Patten  had  known  back  in  Phila¬ 
delphia)  was  organized  and  dedicated  to  the  making  and  dis- 
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tribution  of  garments  and  other  necessities  to  the  needy 
of  the  community. 

In  1903  Mrs.  Ellsworth  was  awarded  a  prize  for  the 
best  design  for  a  crystal  fountain  to  be  presented  by  Hot 
Springs  to  the  Arkansas  Building  at  the  World’s  Fair  in 
Chicago.  Money  intended  for  this  enterprise  was  finally 
channeled  into  the  erection  of  a  pavilion  housed  drinking 
fountain  at  the  junction  of  Park  and  Whittington  Avenues 
in  Hot  Springs,  drawing  its  waters  from  a  cold  spring  a  few 
hundred  feet  away  and  affording  the  only  source  of  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  the  passerby. 

Meanwhile,  all  over  the  state  literary  clubs  were  spring¬ 
ing  up.  By  April,  1897,  the  women  of  Arkansas  decided 
to  meet  in  Little  Rock  and  organize  the  Arkansas  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs.  The  Lotus  Club  of  Hot  Springs 
was  represented  by  Mrs.  Ellsworth.  For  several  years  she 
served  as  State  Chairman  for  Village  Betterment.  During 
1908-10  she  was  president  of  the  Arkansas  group. 

Of  the  efforts  of  this  organization  on  behalf  of  se¬ 
lection  of  a  state  flower,  the  late  Clara  Eno  wrote,  “The 
third  annual  meeting  of  A.  F.  W.  C.  was  held  in  Texarkana. 
— The  opening  guns  were  fired  in  a  campaign  preparatory 
to  picking  of  a  state  flower.  It  was  a  multi-flora  engage¬ 
ment,  the  bouquet  later  landed  in  the  General  Assembly 
where  the  apple  blossom  was  legislated  into  the  state  flowers. 
A  clever  club  woman  said — “And  again  man  was  beguiled 
by  the  apple.”  A  carefully  preserved  blue  silk  banner  on 
which  Sarah  Ellsworth  oil  painted  a  spray  of  apple  blos¬ 
soms  and  an  apple  tree  bears  mute  testimony  to  her  activity 
in  the  enterprise. 

By  1909  the  new  State  Capitol  was  being  completed. 
Word  went  around  that  the  old  structure  on  Markham  was 
to  be  disposed  of.  All  over  the  state  women  united  in  pro¬ 
test.  The  Federated  Clubs  of  Arkansas,  urged  on  by  their 
president,  Mrs.  Prosper  Ellsworth,  rose  with  a  resounding, 
“No !”  Miss  Eno  wrote  in  “History  of  the  Arkansas  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs  1897-1934,”  “At  the  convention 
of  the  AFWC  held  in  Little  Rock  in  the  spring  of  1908 
there  was  much  discussion  of  the  preservation  of  the  his¬ 
toric  Old  State  House  led  by  Mrs.  Prosper  Ellsworth.” 
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Definite  action  was  needed.  Both  Mrs.  Ellsworth  and  Judge 
Jake  Trieber  wrote  sketches  on  the  subject  and  they  were 
published  in  pamphlet  form  and  widely  distributed. 

A  petition  was  drawn  up  indicating  that  the  4,000 
club  women  of  Arkansas  favored  the  building’s  preserva¬ 
tion  to  posterity  as  a  state  historical  building.  Copies  of  the 
petition  went  to  all  clubs.  Signatures,  counted  by  feet  in¬ 
stead  of  numbers,  totaled  many  yards.  It  was  not  until 
19 1 1  that  the  fight  was  won.  Eternal  vigilance  had  been 
necessary — and  would  be  essential  again.  But  for  the  time 
the  women  were  victorious.  The  State  House  was  pre¬ 
served. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  recom¬ 
mended  the  carrying  of  state  flags  by  their  delegates  to 
conventions.  Mrs.  Ellsworth,  after  diligent  searching,  dis¬ 
covered  to  her  horror  that  Arkansas  had  no  flag.  It  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Arkansas  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs.  Mrs.  John  Ike  Moore  of  Helena  presented 
the  project  at  the  1911  state  meeting.  At  the  end  of  the 
conference  she  and  Mrs.  Ellsworth  departed  for  Little  Rock 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  legislature.  They  found  the 
body  ready  to  adjourn.  In  1913  a  state-wide  committee 
was  appointed,  made  up  of  prominent  men  and  women  of 
Arkansas.  Appropriately,  Mrs.  Ellsworth  was  a  member. 
The  task  of  the  group  was  to  select  a  design  for  a  state  flag. 
All  Arkansas  knows  that  the  one  submitted  by  Miss  Willie 
Hocker  of  Pine  Bluff  was  adopted  and  approved  by  the 
legislature. 

An  accident,  sustained  in  1906,  finally  undermined  the 
health  of  Sarah  Ellsworth  and  she  became  an  invalid  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  No  single  happening  in  her  personal  life, 
nor  achievement  in  her  public  one  would  in  itself  mark  her 
as  singularly  outstanding.  Her  letters,  diaries  and  notes  are 
interesting  and  well  written,  but  none  alone  would  make 
her  a  historian.  But  taken  together,  her  life  and  her  records 
thereof  are  certainly  noteworthy.  Most  assuredly  they  en¬ 
title  her  to  be  counted  among  the  “Makers  of  Arkansas 
History.” 
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